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to have known the language of a windmill ; and 
the most common forms of architecture — the 
most familiar toils of the husbandman — and the 
ordinary habits of animals, wore significance to 
his eye, because of the vast and intimate beauty 
amid which they are visible, and with which 
they are associated. Simplicity was his great 
characteristic, giving birth to that truth to him- 
self which involves and secures truth to nature, 
both in art and in literature. His taste was 
permanently opposed to the factitious and the 
conventional, and never swerved in its allegiance 
to the primal and enduring. 

Landscape-painting, in its best significance, is 
a representation not only of the form and aspects, 
but of the sentiment of nature. If we regard it 
in its broad relations, it may be said to have a 
scientific and national value as the authentic 
image of the features of the universe, modified 
by climate, vegetation, and history — eminently 
illustrative to the naturalist and the statesman. 
There are few departments of Art more sugges- 
tive. The camel group and palm-tree of Eastern 
scenery — the snowy peaks of Alpine mountains 
— the luxuriant foliage of the tropics — and the 
ruined arch, shrine, and aloe of Southern 
Europe, each, in turn, convey to the mind of the 
spectator hints that imagination easily expands 
into entire countries. To the patriotic sympa- 
thies its appeal is inevitable ; and the portfolios 
of travellers often contain the most satisfactory 
memorials of their pilgrimage. Few, except 
artists, however, realize the variety of meaning 
and the characteristic in scenery ; and the num- 
ber who recognize the minor and shifting lan- 
guage of the external world, is still more limited. 
Yet even the insensible and unobservant during 
a voyage, and when confined to a particular spot 
and isolated from society, will sometimes note 
attentively many successive sunsets, or the 
effect of the seasons upon a familiar prospect, 
and thus gradually awaken to that world of 
vision through which, when more pre-occupied, 
they move almost unconscious of its ever chang- 
ing expression. The eloquent work of Ruskin 
on the modern painters, whether its theories are 
accepted or not, ably unfolds the extent of in- 
terest derivable from this subject ; but there is 
one common instinct, to the gratification of 
which it ministers more than any branch of Art 
— that of local association. A good picture of a 
birth-place, the scene of early life, of historical 
incident or poetical association, is invaluable ; 
and this feeling has been greatly deepened by 
the transition of the Art from graphic imitation 
to a picturesque reflection of the sentiment of 
a landscape. Herein lies its poetry. It is this 
soulful beauty that gives an undying charm to 
the sunsets of Claude ; and has created an epoch 
in Art by the glorious effects of Turner. Indeed 
the ideality of the English mind has nowhere 
asserted itself more successfully than in her 
school of modern landscape. Moreland and 
Gainsborough set an example of truth and feel- 
ing which has been carried onward by such 
painters as Wilson and Constable. Genuine 
simplicity — that manly Anglo-Saxon freedom 
from extravagance and repose upon nature, in 
such works is as clearly revealed as in the 
nobler literature and wholesome habits of the 
nation. 

There is a beautiful harmony between the 
character and pursuit of Constable. His time 
was given only to art and domestic life — the 



routine of which knew no .variation, except an 
occasional visit to Sir George Beaumont or 
Fisher. His capacity to inspire lasting attach- 
ment — a quality which seems to be the birth- 
right of genius — is delightfully apparent in his 
correspondence with the latter friend. " Dear 
Constable " — he writes when the artist was in 
trouble — " you want a staff just now ; lean hard 
on me." The integrity of true affection is also 
manifest in his intercourse with the object of 
his early and latest love. The patience, self- 
respect, and gentleness with which they endured 
the long and unreasonable opposition to their 
marriage — the unfailing comfort imparted by 
their mutual regard, the blending of good sense, 
principle and sentiment in their relation to each 
other from first to last — are results only obtain- 
able where generous, affectionate, and intelli- 
gent natures coalesce. The painter's love of 
children, humorous mention of his cat, constant 
kindness to a poor organist and unfortunate 
paint-grinder — his longings for home "when ab- 
sent — his delight there in the intervals of his 
toil — his charities, friendliness, and geniality, 
accord with the sweetness of his taste and the 
loyal aptitudes of his execution. 

" Whenever I find a man," says Milton, " de- 
spising the false estimates of the vulgar, and 
daring to aspire in sentiment, language, and 
conduct, to what the highest wisdom in every 
age has taught us as most excellent, to him I 
unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment." 
By such a process Constable mainly rose in Art, 
and kept the even tenor of his life. The appre 
ciation of his artistic merits was very slow, as is 
obvious from the number of pictures in his studio 
at the time of his decease. Contemporary art- 
ists criticised oftener than they commended him. 
His ideas of his Art, as expressed in conversa- 
tion and in his lectures, were " caviare to the 
general." His election as an academician was a 
deserved honor, but somewhat grudgingly be- 
stowed. His finances were often at the lowest 
ebb — his domestic cares unceasing : illness fre- 
quently weighed down his spirits, and bereave- 
ments caused his heart to bleed again and again, 
especially when his wife followed his parents to 
the land of shadows. But, through all, he lived 
in his affections and his art, with rare fidelity 
and singleness of heart ; and his friends and the 
memory of the beauty of his pictures will long 
reflect his genial, serene, and consistent nature. 

H. T. TUCEEH.MAN. 



THE CITIES OF ART AND THE EARLY 
ARTISTS. 

NO. IV. ROME — MICHAEL ANGELO AND RAPHAEL. 

From which ever way you approach Rome, the 
great dome of St. Peter's is always the first ob- 
ject which presents itself to the view. Even 
from the Mediterranean, as you coast along the 
shore between Civita Vecchia and Naples, at the 
distance of twenty or twenty-five miles, its dim 
outline is discernible on a clear day, against the 
horizon, like the upper half of a huge balloon 
just clearing the earth. In this way the travel- 
er often sees St. Peter's long before he sees 
Rome, and always his first and last view of the 
Eternal City includes as its principal feature 
" the rounded bulk and vast" of the tiara-shap- 
ed dome, surmounted by the ball and cross, 
overtopping even the tall tower of the Capitol — 
typifying in this supremacy, the conquest of the 
modern Faith over the old Heathenism. 



To most travellers St. Peter's is also the first 
object of curiosity ; the- associations and relics. 
of antiquity, the truest sources of interest af- 
ter all, at Rome, are disregarded at first, and the 
earliest pilgrimage is to the comparatively re- 
cent shrine of the martyr and saint of the Vati- 
can. 

Probably there is no impression of the kind 
more vivid at the moment, nor any remembered 
with more distinctness, than that which you ex- . 
perience on lifting the great curtain which hangs, 
summer and winter, at the grand entrance of St. 
Peter's, and crossing the threshold of the most 
famous of christian temples. The peculiarly soft 
and buoyant atmosphere, so different from that 
of ordinary Italian churches — the grandeur of 
the proportions and vastness of the area that 
surround you, the exuberance and prodigality, 
of ornament heaped on every side, but above all, : 
the serene, majestic firmament encompassed by 
the dome, so grand, so solemn, so sublime, over- 
come you with a feeling of awe which compen- 
sates in its intensity for the disappointment on * 
the score of anticipated size which, in common 
with every one, you encounter on a first visit. 

But it is not on the first nor the fifth visit that 
you comprehend the true grandeur of St. Peter's. 
You must become an habitvA of the place ; you 
must acclimate yourself to its delicious atmos- 
phere, and spend a portion of every day, if pos- ., 
sible, under the canopy of the dome. It is 
astonishing how soon curiosity is satisfied in ex- 
amining the details of the building, admiring 
the sculpture of. the papal tombs and the elabo- 
rate mosaics which adorn the altars in lieu of; 
the paintings of common churches; how soon; 
one turns for a higher satisfaction and the pecu- 
liar enjoyment, no where else attainable, which 
the vastness of the edifice, as a whole, imparts. ,. 
The pleasurable feelings experienced in those : 
scenes of nature where vastness and a sense of 
indefinite extent are the characteristics of the i 
landscape, are heightened in degree in the pre-, ; 
sence of such a triumph of inventive genius as j 
that which St. Peter's displays— where the same j 
emotions are excited by the unexampled combi- , 
nation of architectural proportions. . 

It is during Holy Week that the truest and 
most satisfactory impressions of St. Peter's are. 
to be gained. Without St. Peter's, the ceremo- 
nies of the Settimana Santa would be insipid 
and tame, but with such a theatre for their dis- 
play no wonder that their grandeur and pomp ; 
are the admiration of all the world. No one can , 
have any real conception of the vastness of the 
interior of St. Peter's until he has seen the 
countless throngs of people of. every class and 
country, who flock to the solemnities of Easter 
Sunday to the number often or fifteen thousand, 
dispersed in the various parts of the huge edifice, 
leaving " ample room and verge enough" appa- 
rently for thrice their number; nor can he 
appreciate the extent of the wide piazza in front 
of the basilica, until he has seen the still larger 
concourse who assemble between the lofty colo- 
nades which circumscribe its area, to receive on 
their knees the benediction of the Holy Father. 
Besides the effect produced on such occasions as 
these, there are many intermediate times during 
the week when equally striking and satisfying 
impressions arc received. At dusk, for instance, 
upon any one of the days of that sacred season, 
when the last rays of the setting sun have died 
away from the glittering shrines and variegated 
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marbles ; when the perpetual lamps which sur- 
round the sepulchre of the apostle begin to 
gleam brightly in the impending twilight that 
gathers in the dome, and the chaunt of the 
priests, or the last lingering echoes of the mise- 
rere come more softly from the distant chapels — 
at such a moment, from the centre of the church 
you may cast your eye around its spacious ex- 
tent, and instead of the three or four whom you 
have been accustomed to see lingering for a last 
glance of admiration, or a final ave, it meets 
long processions of pilgrims, or pious confrater- 
nities, or religious schools, winding their way 
to the tomb of St. Peter ; crowds of ecclesiastics 
performing some unusual exercise of devotion; 
throngs of peasants and common people pressing 
to the bronze statue of the saint to do homage 
by kissing its well worn foot and then repeating a 
prayer or two under its shadow ; hosts of stran- 
gers who, like yourself, are enjoying the strange 
solemnity of the scene, and finally the august 
cortege of the sovereign Pontiff himself, slowly 
ascending the nave, followed by hundreds of 
spectators, to adore in silence the relics pre- 
served in St. Peter's and exhibited only upon 
special occasions — viz : a piece of the true cross, 
and the marvellous handkerchief of St. Veroni- 
ca, the veneration of the Bomanist— the jest of 
the Protestant. 
* The consistent admirer of St. Peter's should 
look his last upon it, on the night of Easter 
Monday, or of St. Peter's Day, when it is illu- 
minated in a style of unequalled splendor. Seen 
from the crest of Monte Pincio, with every line 
and point of its immense exterior sharply defined 
by a clear, silvery blaze, the whole building 
from the steps of the portico to the summit of 
the cross seems like a magical creation of fairy 
land, a structure of flame, a basilica built of 
stars. This is the apotheosis of St. Peter's. Its 
proportions never seem more perfect, its size 
more august, its grandeur more sublime. 

Saint Peter's is rememberedas Niagara is re- 
membered, as Mount Blanc is remembered, 

apart from nny associations or accessories 

alone. This is true, and yet, though assimila- 
ted in its power and grandeur to the great works 
of Nature, it is, as well, the proudest monument 
of human genius. It perpetuates in its beauty 
and sublimity, and, so long as it survives, will 
always perpetuate, the fame of two great men, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

By this, the chief glory of modern Borne, as 
well as by other works of imperishable renown, 
t£e memory of these two Artists is inseparably 
linked with the Eternal City, and though neither 
of them were Bomans except by residence, the 
best years of both were spent within its walls 
and the immortality of both secured in its 
service. 

A sketch of the lives and labors of Michael 
Angelo and Baphael will embrace the most 
interesting period of the history of Art, and 
some of the most interesting details which the 
biography of genius affords. The life of Michael 
Angelo was long — he lived to be eighty-nine 
years old; the life of Baphael was short — he 
died at thirty-seven ; yet it is hard to say which 
of the two did the most for Art, or for his own 
fame. Their lives were parallel, not in dura- 
tion, but in influence and achievement ; they 
lived at the same epoch ; they arrived together 
at the summit of artistic excellence, and at the 
last stage of the progress of Art; their charac- 



ters were so dissimilar, and their aims so diverse, 
as to force to our notice the strong contrast 
which they presented ; and yet they were so in- 
timately connected in their toils, not in style of 
execution, but in sphere of labor — especially in 
that crowning work, St. Peter's, of which Ba- 
phael may be called the projector and Michael 
Angelo the finisher — that it is impossible to 
separate them. The two stand side by side, the 
colossal pillars of modern Art. 

A summary of the leading points of interest 
in the career of Michael Angelo, previous to his 
Roman residence, and a similar review of Ba- 
phael's life, up to the period of his emigration to 
Borne, will be necessary to the understanding 
of their subsequent contemporaneous labors. 

Michael Angelo Buonaroti, who was born 
at the village of Settignano, near Florence, in 
the year 1474, was obliged, like a great many 
other great geniuses, to force his way into his 
profession in spite of apparent destiny. His 
father, Luigi Leonardo Buonaroti, was the poor 
descendant of a noble family ; noble enough to 
be proud, but too poor to reap any advantage 
from his nobility. He was content to waive his 
rank in favor of the inconsiderable office of 
Podcsta, or Chief Magistrate of the town of 
Chiusi. His eldest son was intended for an ad- 
vocate, and the father looked with as much dis- 
gust upon the young Michael Angelo's predilec- 
tions for drawing and painting as a Pearl-street 
jobber of our day might bestow upon the literary 
tastes or studies of a clerk. But the instincts 
of genius were stronger than the restraints of 
paternal discipline. The future advocate gave 
the cut direct to jurisprudence in all its forms, 
and would steal away from his desk and his dry 
studies, to the captivating studio of Ghirlandajo, 
one of the first painters of Florence. 

This Ghirlandajo was the son of a goldsmith 
named Corradi, who made himself famous by 
manufacturing garlands of silver for the ladies 
of Florence, which became so fashionable as to 
give him the surname of Ghirlandajo, which 
descended to his son. This son, Domcnico, ac- 
quired great eminence as a painter. His works 
in the churches of Florence are amongst the 
finest remains of Art in that city of the Arts. 

No wonder that the young Buonaroti pre- 
ferred the society of the artist and his numerous 
students to the musty books of the Podesta's 
office. He was only twelve years old, and at 
that very impressible age, the love of Art took 
deep root in his soul. He borrowed drawings of 
Ghirlandajo, made copies of them at home in his 
own chamber, and then carried them to the 
master, proud of his proficiency as an amateur. 
The painter was struck by the accuracy and 
boldness of the drawings which the Podesta's 
son produced. He saw the germ of a great art- 
ist in the boy ; and, after long entreaty, per- 
suaded the elder Buonaroti to apprentice Mi- 
chael Angelo to him for three years. The terms 
of the bargain are preserved. Instead of de- 
manding any price for his instructions, as was 
customary, Ghirlandajo offered to pay the father 
for the boy's services ; the first year, six florins ; 
the second year, eight ; the third year, twelve. 
This was a consolation to Luigi Leonardo. Ee- 
garded in a business point' of view, the Arts 
were not so unpromising, but the disgrace to his 
family was a severe blow. Instead of feeling 
thankful for his own increased chances of im- 
mortality as the father of a great artist, the 



poor man fancied that the glory had departed 
from the house of Buonaroti. Its last scion had 
turned painter. 

The apprenticeship of Michael Angelo began in 
the year 1488. He was then fourteen years old. 
His master, Ghirlandajo, directed his studies 
with assiduity, and sent him to make copies of 
the frescoes of Masaccio and Filippo Lippi, two 
of the great masters of Tuscan Art, on the walls 
of the chapel of the Holy Sacrament, in the 
church Del Carmine. These frescoes still sur- 
vive, and the student of Art now visits them not 
only for the sake of their own beauties, but also 
for the associations which connect them with the 
early years of those later masters, greater than 
Masaccio or Lippi, to whom their works were 
examples and incentives. Not only Michael 
Angelo, but also Leonardo Da Vinci, Perugino, 
and Baphael, are said to have made this same 
chapel a favorite resort during their years of 
scholarship. 

This was in the golden age of Florence. Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent was then at the height of 
his power, and was the munificent patron of 
the Arts. Amongst other instances of liberality, 
he founded in the garden of his own palace an 
academy of antique marbles and statues for the 
instruction of young artists. Bertoldo, a Flo- 
rentine sculptor, was the director of this acade- 
my, and numerous scholars soon resorted to it 
for instruction. 

Michael Angelo, left to follow the bent of his 
own genius, soon gave proof that the pursuit of 
painting was not as congenial to his taste as that 
of sculpture. He delighted in the study of 
anatomy, and in exhibitions of muscular strength 
and activity. His character was singularly ener- 
getic — his temper harsh and severe — and his 
manners inclined to violence. He was not able 
to embody on the canvas the favorite concep- 
tions of his mind with any satisfaction. He de- 
spised the patient pains-taking required to give 
perfection to a painting in oils — even fresco 
painting, the freest and most extempore style of 
labor in that department of Art, was too tame 
for Michael Angelo. He threw aside his brushes 
and seized the chisel, with the determination of 
making himself a great sculptor. 

Ghirlandajo favored this design. He used his 
influence with Bertoldo, and procured the young 
student a place in the Academy of the Medici. 

His first efforts after this promotion to a new 
sphere of artistic labors were so full of promise, 
and so remarkably original in their design and 
execution, that they attracted the notice of Ber- 
toldo, and soon afterwards of Lorenzo himself, 
and, as a matter of course, excited the envy of 
his fellow-scholars, and this was heightened when 
Lorenzo the Magnificent extended his special 
favor to the young artist, attached him to him- 
self, and proposed to old Luigi Buonaroti to 
superintend the further education of his son and 
develope his extraordinary powers. The old Po- 
desta began to think better of the Arts ; but 
mindful of the precarious dignity of the Buona- 
roti family, stipulated for terms, and would only 
give his consent on condition that he should re- 
ceive a place himself under the government. 
This was acceded to, and Michael Angelo bo- 
came an inmate of the Palace of the Medici. 

At this very time, in the capital of the little 
Dukedom of Urbino, near the coast of the Adri- 
atic, not fifty leagues from Florence, the young 
Baphael was growing up — a painter by lin- 
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eage, and from earliest associations. Michael 
Angelo was adopted by Lorenzo at about the age 
of sixteen. Raphael was then only seven years 
old, having been born in 1483, nine years after 
Michael Angelo; His father, Giovanni Sanzio 
was an artist of the Umbrian school, a man of 
letters, and the author of a poetical chronicle 
of the reign of Roderigo, Duke of Urbino, his 
own sovereign. This work is preserved in man- 
uscript in the library of the Vatican. It is 
dedicated to the son and successor of its hero, 
who came into power on the death of his father 
in 1482, the year before the birth of Raphael. 
The poet, in the dedication, speaks of his strong 
predilection for the art of painting in terms 
which show that he followed it more as matter 
of choice than from necessity. His fame as a 
painter has been eclipsed by that of his son, but 
there is no doubt that he was fully imbued with 
the true spirit of Art. At least he strove, and 
as it proved with the highest success, to awaken 
in the mind of his son a similar love for his 
favorite pursuit. He gave him his first lessons 
in the Art. How different this from the experi- 
ence of Michael Angelo ; but he needed, per- 
haps, the opposition which he met to quicken 
his sturdy spirit to a higher degree of resolu- 
tion ; the gentler disposition of E.aphael would 
have shrunk from following a profession, how- 
ever kindred to his taste, which involved the 
necessity of filial disobedience. 

Unhappily for himself, Giovanni Santi was not 
long able to direct the studies of his son. He 
had hardly begun to see the first dawning of the 
genius which was destined to astonish the world, 
when he died, in 1494. Before this, Raphael had 
lost his mother, and thus at the age of twelve he 
was thrown upon his own resources. 

Previous to his death, Giovanni Santi had cho- 
sen the great master of the Umbrian school, Pie- 
tro Perugino, as the instructor of his son. He 
was then established at Perugia, and was in the 
height of his reputation. His style was char- 
acterized by purity of feeling and the utmost 
grace of expression . A better master for Raphael 
could not have been selected. The extreme 
amiability and loveliness of his disposition, fitted 
him to receive those impressions and tendencies 
as an artist which wore the peculiar traits of 
the Umbrian school. 

Accordingly Raphael was sent to Perugia in 
1495, and entered the studio of the famous mas- 
ter. His first productions were, of course, copies 
from Perugino, afterwards original subordinate 
figures in the larger compositions of the master. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the scholar that the 
numerous works which Perugino was called up- 
on to execute, none of which he ever refused, 
required him to call upon his students for more 
than the usual amount of assistance and to en- 
trust them with portions of his pictures very 
much upon their own responsibility. This cir- 
cumstance, which would have been the ruin of a 
bungler or of a less proficient painter, gave 
Raphael the opportunities he desired, and hasten- 
ed his success. 

The genius and talents of Raphael were not 
long in manifesting themselves. The aged mas- 
ter on comparing those portions of his pictures 
which he had commissioned the young stranger 
from Urbino to paint, with those upon which he 
himself had bestowed the labor of his consum- 
mate skill, found that his scholar was already 
his rival ; not a rival to be feared, but one who 



would make the name of his master more illus- 
trious by its association with his own. The 
other scholars of Perugino acknowledged the 
superiority of Raphael. His preeminence, un- 
like that of Michael Angelo, did not occasion 
envy and hatred. He bore his honors so meekly, 
and was so generous in his offers of assistance 
to those who wished to avail themselves of his 
superior skill, that he made no enemies, and 
gained friends everywhere. Pinturicchio, one 
of the elder eUves of Perugino, by nearly thirty 
years the senior of Raphael, and himself a paint- 
er of acknowledged eminence, being commission- 
ed by Cardinal Francesco. Piccolomini to paint a 
series of frescoes in the Librcria of the Cathe- 
dral of Sienna, applied to his young companion 
to furnish the designs for the work. Some of the 
drawings which Raphael made for this purpose 
are still preserved, and prove the vigor and 
facility which his style had already attained. 

When Raphael revisited his native Urbino at 
the age of twenty-one, he was welcomed with 
applause. The eight years of his absence had 
not passed without vicissitudes in the fortunes 
of the city and the reigning family ; Guidubal- 
do — the Duke to whom the elder Santi's history 
had been inscribed — had been dethroned and ex- 
iled and had been recalled and reinstated in his 
authority within these few years. But the 
change in the artist himself had been almost as 
striking. He left Urbino an orphan, with noth- 
ing but hope and the instincts of genius to sus- 
tain his fainting footsteps. He returned crowned 
with the successes which to him were richer 
trophies than the honors and wealth of a Duke- 
dom. In the same year, 1504, he made a visit 
to Florence. Up to that time he had known 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, then the com- 
manding genius of the age, only by report ; 
he wished to see and study them; the fres- 
coes of the Carmine and the other creations of 
the elder Masters at the Tuscan capital also at- 
tracted him thither. He went to Florence, stud- 
ied with avidity its productions of art, but was 
summoned back to Perugia after a hasty visit, 
to complete the labors which he had commenced 
before leaving that place. The influence of his 
intermediate experience is strikingly observable 
in these works. He had, during his stay in 
Florence made himself master of the peculiar 
characteristics ofTuscan Art. He availed himself 
of the superior fulness and truthfulness in the de- 
lineation of form and external objects which 
they exhibited. He did not abandon the style of 
his master Perugino, but he developed it into 
greater force and a nearer intimacy with Nature. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael did not meet 
during this visit of the latter to Florence. The 
young protege of the Medici had seen strange 
fortunes since his first adoption by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

Very shortly after his promotion over the 
other scholars of the academy, his overbearing 
temper, added to the jealousy of his former com- 
panions, which he rather increased than dimin- 
ished by his behavior towards them, led him into 
a difficulty which he had cause to remember 
during his whole life. One Torregiano, a pupil 
of the academy, and a cordial hater of Michael 
Angelo, espoused the cause of the less fortunate 
scholars, and took revenge upon their common 
enemy, as they considered him, in a summary 
way. " This Buonaroti and I," said he to Ben- 
venuto Cellini, " went to study when we were 



young men in the church of the Carmelites, in 
the chapel of Masaccio ; it was customary with 
Buonaroti to rally those who were learning to 
draw there. One day, among others, a sarcasm 
of his having stung me to the quick, I was ex- 
tremely irritated, and doubling my fist gave him 
such a violent blow on the nose, that I felt the 
bone and cartilege yield, as if they had been 
made of paste, and the mark I then gave him he 
will carry to his grave." 

This is the explanation of the ruffian-like nose 
which the portraits of Michael A n g e l° exhibit, 
and one of the many proofs of the inconveniences 
to which his iiritable disposition exposed him. 
A bad tempered man in Florence in those days 
ran as much risk as he would in San Francisco 
at present. 

At the age of eighteen, Michael Angelo lost 
his patron, the magnificent Lorenzo. His suc- 
cessor, Piero de Medici, did not take kindly to 
the imperious young artist ; he affected to con- 
tinue the protection promised by Lorenzo, but 
with how little sympathy or discernment may 
be imagined from the circumstance that he once 
employed him to build a figure of snow for the 
amusement of the Court on a winter's day. 

Under these discouragements, Michael Angelo 
turned his attention to his own mental culture! 
He studied anatomy with diligence, and, under 
the direction of Angelo Poliziano, a celebrated 
poet, then at Florence, pursued various literary 
and scientific researches. The best practical 
furniture of his intellect he probably acquired 
during this period. 

Suddenly, and to Michael Angelo most unex- 
pectedly, the intrigues and conspiracies which 
had been forming against the Medici for a long 
time, broke forth in a successful revolution. 
They were forced to resign their hereditary 
sovereignty and fly from Florence. Michael 
Angelo, as one of their nominal retainers, was 
involved in their disgrace. He too became an 
exile, and in the year 1496, at the age of twenty- 
two, made his appearance at Bologna, where he 
found shelter in the house of a friend. 

During this exile from Florence, Michael An- 
gelo was for a short time at Rome. The Cardi- 
nal San Giorgio, attracted by one of his works, 
which had passed for a genuine antique, on 
learning that it was the production of a yOung 
artist not twenty-three years old, invited him 
to his palace at Rome, and treated him with 
great respect. It was during this brief visit that 
Michael Angelo executed his first considerable 
wor t — a group in marble representing the dead 
Christ on the knees of the Virgin, (called, in the 
language of Art, a Pieta.) The story goes, that 
after the completion of this group it was placed 
in the niche in the then church of Saint Peter, 
destined for its reception, without any an- 
nouncement as to its authorship. The public 
curiosity was excited with regard to this point. 
One day the sculptor himself was standing in 
front of the Pieta, when his attention was ar- 
rested by a dispute between two persons as to 
the artist who had produced It. Eaoh pro- 
nounced it a masterpiece; one of the two, a 
Bolognese, professed to be certain that it was 
the work of a soulptor of Bologna, whose name 
he gave. Michael Angelo turned away without 
a word, but shortly afterwards he prooured ad- 
mission to the church at night, and on the girdle 
of the Virgin, in legible characters, he inscribed 
his name. This was the first and last time that 
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he affixed his name to any of his productions, 
either of painting or sculpture. 

Soon after this Michael Angelo returned to 
Florence. He was recalled to execute several 
important public works — his genius being too 
great to be overlooked by the Florentines, jeal- 
ous of the reputation of their own artists. It 
was about the time of Raphael's first visit to 
Florence (1504), that Michael Angelo re-estab- 
lished himself there. It was not long after this 
time that both these great painters were called 
permanently to Rome by Pope Julius II, and en- 
listed in the same field in pursuits worthy of 
their genius and thirst for distinction. 

Rome — the Rome .of the fifteenth century — was 
almost as dissimilar from the Rome of to-day as 
it was from the Rome of Coesar's time. Few of 
the splendid monuments of architectural skill 
which are now the admiration of travellers, 
were then in existence. The greater part of 
the most interesting ruins of the ancient city 
were still buried under the dust of centuries ? 
the Coliseum it is true had been partially ex 
humed, but for what purpose ? To supply the 
barbarous princes of Rome, theCorsini, Farnese 
and Ursini, with building materials for their 
palaces ! It was one of the darkest eras of the 
history of the city. The ancient glories of the 
cities were unknown, forgotten, or despised; its 
modern glories as yet were not. 

But the opening of the sixteenth century ush- 
ered in a brighter day. Giuliano della Rovere, 
the veteran warrior and sovereign of indomita- 
ble energy and perseverance, who made himself, 
under the name of Julius II, one of the most 
conspicuous of all the Roman Pontiffs, devised 
and executed great plans for the renovation and 
restoration of Rome. He availed himself of the 
reviving spirit of Art in all its forms — painting, 
sculpture — architecture. He projected the 
building of churches, towers and palaces, the 
enlargement and decoration of the Vatican Pal- 
ace until it should be worthy of the successors 
of St. Peter, and above all, the erection of a 
Temple in honor of the saint himself and to the 
glory of God, which should eclipse all the shrines 
of Heathen or Mahometan grandeur. 

All the genius and talent of Italy was put in 
requisition by the enthusiastic Julius. From 
every quarter of the peninsula, artists, archi- 
tects and craftsmen of every description flocked 
to Rome. Those who were distinguished at 
home and needed not to better their fortunes, 
were sure of a call from- the Holy See which 
they did not care to disobey, especially as it 
. implied a flattering appreciation of their merit. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael needed no such 
corroboration of their success ; but in the ear- 
liest years of the sixteenth century they were 
summoned to the Vatican, by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, and obeyed the summons without hesitation. 

Their further labors and careers will form the 
subject of a second paper. w. a. b. 

ON THE CHOICE OV SUBJECTS FOR 
PICTURES. 

The present article is intended as a sequel to 
the two articles in the two preceding numbers 
of the Bulletin, on " Painting and Music," and 
" Lessing's Laocoon." Were the principles which 
should guide to a judicious gelectioa of subjects 
for paintings to be fully treated of, and with re- 
ference to all the various styles in the Art, it 
would require no less than a volume ; indeed, as 
every new work of original genius leads to some 



new or before undiscovered truth, the theme 
would be inexhaustible. What is here designed 
is merely a few such general observations as na- 
turally arise from a consideration of the limits 
of Painting and Music, and Painting and Poetry. 
A comparison of the different Arts, may lead to 
a bettor understanding of the true province of 
each of them, and hence must follow a minuter 
appreciation of what constitutes good taste in the 
several styles and departments of each. 

There is nothing young artists are more im- 
patient of than the discussion of principles ; the 
most part even prefer that sort of criticism which 
sees only by piecemeal, which devotes itself to 
the merely mechanical processes, and loses itself 
in technicalities. They feel how the thing should 
be, and dislike to find themselves aiding by their 
understanding the intuition which is their surest 
guide. In the words of Mozart, they " do not 
like to talk about the matter ; they had rather 
show how it should be done at once." They can 
take their chalk and say, " this line should be 
thus, this so," and so on ; but they do not care to 
be asked why ; or if they are, the best answer they 
can make is merely that they feel such and such 
lines would be best. This is very natural. All 
true artists do always decide in this manner ; and 
as each has his own individuality standing in the 
way, it is for this reason that they are, in gene- 
ral, such indifferent critics. But yet how much 
labor would have been spared the world, how 
much would still be spared, if the true limits of 
the Arts could only be clearly defined to their 
pupils ; if, for instance, it could be felt among 
musicians that there is no music in an elaborate 
imitation of natural noises, and among painters 
that a composition in which the action is dif- 
fused or the emotion too extreme, is in either 
case overstepping the boundaries of painting. 
There is some education certainly required, and 
genius is less often fettered by too much learning 
than by too little. Besides, where it is known, as 
it must be in the experience of the practice of 
any Art, that the feeling is the only guide, what 
matters it how thoroughly one may be acquaint- 
ed with what constitutes good taste ? The fac- 
ulties need not interfere. Or if they do, if the 
understanding is too alert, too knowing and 
vigorous, for the imagination, is it not a proof 
that the individual was not designed to be an 
artist ? But even then, with a good knowledge 
of principles and an average technical education, 
one may make a respectable figure in Art. That 
there are minds so constituted as to naturally 
gravitate more to the study and discovery of 
principles than to invention, cannot be question- 
ed; but surely no genuine original inventive 
spirit was ever hampered by a knowledge of 
principles. The cases where such knowledge is 
most apt to be in the way, are where it was ac- 
quired slowly and by labored experience, the 
mind gradually becoming aware of its deficien- 
cies, and prevented from trusting to its powers 
by a consciousness of the ignorance it has over- 
come and a distrust of what may yet remain to 
be surmounted. 

Lessing's chief maxim that " Time is the field 
of the poet ; Space that of the painter," might 
perhaps be extended thus : the principal element 
of music, whose highest office it is to excite pure 
intense pleasurable emotion, is time ; the prin- 
cipal element of painting, whose highest office is 
to produce pure elevation of sensation, is space; 
poetry, which addresses the ear musically, by 



rhythmic forms, and pictorially, by narative or 
simile, is, so far, a blending of music and paint- 
ing; yet it is also an Art by itself, and entirely 
unlike either, being more universal and based 
on articulate language. The relative position of 
the three Arts might bo represented thus : 
Poetry. 
Music. Painting. 

Music the warmest, most fervent; Painting 
the most contemplative, most elegant ; Poetry 
the all in all. Or, if they were to be grouped in 
a picture, Music should be the youngest, and she 
should be the untrained rustic maid who should 
be loved at first sight for her natural graces ; 
Painting should be the refined young lady of the 
chateau ; while Poetry should be the elder sister 
of them both, resembling each a little, but with 
graces more domestic and mature. 

One of the first consequences of such a dis- 
tinction would be that the painter should never 
choose a subject where the ear is solely or chiefly 
addressed. He may give a group of singers or 
players, or a St. Cecilia with her harp, but in 
these cases he is to affect the spectator still pic- 
turesquely, and by his forms and colors. Even 
in such subjects, it is better not to have the 
mouths of the principal figures opened as they 
would be in actual life ; we all remember the 
ludicrous effect of Hogarth's Oratorio. But in 
Hogarth's department, where all sorts of witty 
emblems are required, almost anything is ad- 
missible ; most of his etchings might be consid- 
ered humorous pieces of poetry, narrated by the 
figures ; yet he never passes the limit of the pic- 
torial. Even in the Enraged Musician, the 
grouping is essentially picturesque, enough so 
to bind the whole together, and render the sug- 
gestion of the uproar more ludicrous. 

But in any more serious style, the idea of what 
is heard must not come before what is seen ; it 
must be inferred from it. We should be made 
to know what is saying from the attitudes and 
expressions, but not from a copy of the direct 
physical act of speaking. For speech implies 
time, and we look and look, while the picture 
never changes a muscle. The true point is to 
take the moment when something has just been, 
or is just going to be said. Then the mouth may 
be painted open, without offence. 

To paint in a landscape a church steeple in the 
foreground, with the bell ringing, would be 
another example of bad taste ; not so much for 
Lessing's reason, as because it would be an at- 
tempt to make vision do the office of hearing. 
But it might be well enough, suppose the sub- 
ject a village holiday scene, to paint a man just 
stretching up to pull the bell-rope. We may 
have the suggestion of sound, but not the imita- 
tion. We may have the fiddler playing for the 
villagers to dance, for the distance shall be so 
great we cannot hear him ; or if we do, the group 
of dancers shall arrest our chief attention. But a 
military band in a foreground must be conducted 
with great skill, or we shall run away from it. 

Again, since Music is the younger sister, and 
is the legitimate mistress of the language of 
smiles and tears, Painting should never suffer 
her propriety to be led into an imitation of her 
more youthful extremes of emotion. If tears 
must be painted, they must not be actual tears, 
but almost as remote from the actual, as the one 
Punch's tourist sheds over the grave of Pope, at 
Twickenham. All the violent emotions must be 
treated in any serious department, with a certain 



